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ES O complaint has been 

more frequently re- 
peated in all ages 
than that cf the neg- 
le& of merit aflocia- 
ted with poverty, 
and. the difliculty 
with which valuable or pleafing 
qualities force themfelves into view, 
when they rare obfeured by indi- 
gence. ft has been long obferved 
that native beauty has little power 
tercharm without ‘the ornaments 
which fortune beffows, and that to 
want the’favour of others is often 
fafficient to hinder us from obtain- 
ing it. 

_diwery day difcovers that mankind 
are not yet convinced of aheir error, 
or that their conviétion is: without 
power to influence their condué ; 
fompoverty ftill continues to produce 
contempt, and ftill obftraéts the 
claims of kindred and of virtue. 
The eye of wealth is elevated to- 
wards higher ftations, and feldom 
defcends to examine the actions of 
thofe who are placed below the lew 
vel.of its notice, and who in ciflant 
regions and lower fituations are 
firugaling..with diftrefs, er toiling 
for bread Among-the multitudes 
overwhelmed with infaperable cala- 
mityy, it is common to find thofe 
whom avery little affillance would 
enable ro fupport themfelves with 
decency, and who yet cannot ob- 
tain from near relations what they 
fee hourly lavifhed in oftentation, 
luxury, or frolick. 

kt is certain that poverty does not 
ealily conciliate affection. . He that 
hasbeen confined from his infancy 
'Q the. converfation of the Jowett 





claffes of mankind, muft neceffarily 
want thofe accomplifhments which 
are the ufual means of attracting 
kindnefs ; and though truth, forti- 
tude, and probity give an indifpu- 
table right to reverence and kind- 
nefs, they will nor be diftinguifhed 
by common eyes unlefs they arc 
brightened by elegance of manners, 
but are caft afide like unpolilhed 
gems of which none but the artift 
knows the intrinfick value, tilltheir 
afperities are {moothed and their in 
cruftations rubbed away. 

It is indeed not eafy. to prefcribe 
a fuccefsful manner of approach to 
the diftrefied or necefflitous, whofe 
condition fabjeéts every kind of be- 
haviour equally to mifearriage. He 
whofe confidence wf merit incites 
him to meet without any apparent 
feufe of inferiority the eyes of thofe 
who flattered themfelves with their 
own dignity, isconfidered as an in- 
folent leveller, impatient of the juft 
prerogatives of rank and wealth, ea- 
ger to ufurp the {tation to which he 
has no right, and to confound the 
fubordinations of fociety ; and who 
would contribute to the exaltation 


of that fpirit, which even want and 
calamity are not able to reftrain from 


rudeneis and rebellion ? 

But no better fuccefs will com- 
monly be found to attend fervility 
and dejectton, which often give pride 
the confidence fo treat them with 
contempt. A requeft made with 
difidence and timndity is eafily de- 
nied, becaufe the petitioner himfelf 
feems to doubt tts fitnefs. 

Kindnefs is genérally reciprocal ; 
we are defirous of pleafing others 
becaufe we receive pleafure from 

: 2 them; 
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them; but by what means can the 
man pleafe, whofe attention is en- 
grofied by his diftreffes, and who has 
no leifure to be officious; whofe 
will is reftained by his neceffities, 
and who has no power to confer be- 
nefits; whofe temper is perkap: 
vitiated by mifery, and whofe 
underftanding is impeded by igno- 
rance? 

It is yet a more offenfive difcou- 
ragement, that the fame actions per- 
formed by different hands produce 
different effects, and initead of ra- 
tingthe man by his performances, we 
rate toofrequentlytheperformance by 
the man. It fometimes happensin 
the combinations of life, that im- 
portant fervices are performed by 
inf-riors ; but though their zeal and 
activity may be paid by pecuniary 
rewards, they feldom excite that 
fiow of gratitude, or obtain that ac- 
cumulation of recompence with 
which all think it their duty to ac- 
knowledge the favour of thofe who 
deicend to their affiitance from a 
higher elevation. To be obliged, 
isto bein fome refpeét inferior to 
another; and few willingly indalge 
the memory of an action which 
raifes one whom they have always 
been accuflomed to think below 
them, but fatisfy themfelves with 
faint praife and penurious payment, 
and then drive it from ‘their own 
minds and endeavour to conceal it 
fro:n the knowledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the 
fervices of thofewhocan be fuppo- 
fed to want a reward, that they were 
produced not by kindnefs bur inter- 
ett ; they are therefore, when_ they 
are no longer wanted, eafily diffre- 

arded as arts of infinuation_ or 
Seikaeenis of ielfithnefs, which it 
$s juit and prudent to difcounte- 
nance. Benefits which are received 
as gifts trom wealth, are exacted 
as debts from indigente; and he 
that ina high ftaron is celebrated 
for his generofity, would ina meaner 
condition have barely been confef- 
fed to have done his duty. 

It is icarcely pofible for the ut- 
moft benevolence to oblige, when 
exerted under the difadvantages of 
great inferiority, for by the habitu- 
tal arrogance of wealth, fuch expec- 


gained by the Poor. 


tations are commonly formed as ho 
zeal or induftry can fatisfy; and 
what regard can he hope, who has 
done leis then was demanded from 
him ? 

There are indeed kindneffles con- 
ferred which were never purchafed 
by precedent favours, and there is 
an affection not arifing from grati- 
tude orinterelt, by which fimilar 
natures are attracted to each other, 
without profpect of any other ad- 
vantage than the pleafure of ex- 
changing fentiments, and the hope 
of confirnting their efteem of them- 
felves by the approbation of each 
other. But this fpontaneous fond- 
nefs feldom rifes at the fight of po- 
verty, which every one regards with 
habitual contempt, and of which 
the applaufe is no more courted by 
vanity, than the countenance is fo- 
licited by ambition. The moft ge- 
nerous & difinterefted friendthip muft 
he refolved at laft into the love of 
ourfelves; he therefore whofe repu- 
tation or dignity inclines us to con- 
fider his efteem as a teftimonial of 
defert, will always find our hearts 
open to his endearments. We every 
day fee men of eminence followed 
with all the obfequioufnefs of de- 
pendence, and coerted with all the 
blandifhments of flattery, by thofe 
who want nothing from them but 

rofefions of _segard, and .who 
Pink themfelves liberally re- 
warded by a bow,.a fmile, or.an 
embrace. 

But thofe prejudices which every 
mind feels more or lefs. in favour of 
riches, ought like other opinions 
which only cuftom and example 
have imprefied upon us, to be in 
time fubjeG&ed toreafon.. We mul 
learn how tofeparate the real cha- 
raéter from extraneous.adhetions and 

afual circumftances, to confider 
cloiely him whom we are about to 
adopt or to reject ; ‘to regard his in+ 
clinations as well as his aétions ;..t0 
trace Our-thofe virtues which lie tor- 
pid in the heatt for want of opper- 
tonity, and thofe vices ‘that 
unfeen by the abfente of tempta- 
tion ; > that when we find worth 
faintly fhooting in the ‘fhades of 
obfcurity, we may let in light 
and fun-ihine upon it; and ripen 
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barren volition into efficacy and 
power. 


The Life of Georrrey Cuaucer. 
[ Continued from Page 266, 


"THERE is ftill extant a kind of 
ode, which Chaucer is faid to 
have compofed in his laf hours, 
and which fhews that his fenfes were 
perfectly found, and the faculties of 
- mind unimpaired. It isas fol- 
ows: 


Gode counfaile of CHaucer. 


I, 


Flie fro the prefe and dwell with 
foth faftnefie 
Suffice unto thy gode though it be 
{mall, 


For horde hath hace, and climbyng 
tikilnefle, 
Prece hath envy, and wele it brent 
ore all, 
Savour no more then The beho- 
vin fhall, 
Rede well thy felf, that othir 
folke canft rede, 
And trouthe The fhall delivir 
itis no drede. 


Il. 
Paine The not eche crokid to re- 


refle, 
In truft of herthattournith as 


balle, 
Grete reft ftandith in litil bufi- 
nefie, 
Beware alfo to fpure again a 
nalle, 
Strive not as doith a crocke with 
a walle, 
Demith thy felf that demift 
othir’s dede, 
And trouthe The fhall deliver 
it is no drede. 


fl. 
That The is ap receve in bux- 
omenefit e353 


.The wraftlyng ‘of this worlde 
; akith 2 lle, 
1$ no home, here is but wil- 


see 
“Pos the ns ¢ pilgrim, fo forthe o beft out 


a upon nigh, fy thanke thy 
7 God of all; 
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Weiwith thy lufte "and let thy 
ghoft ‘The lede, 
And trouthe The fhall delivir, 
itis no drede. 


The fame attempted in modern Englifp. 
Cuaucer’s lef advice. 


Fly from the crowd, and be to vir- 
tue true, 
Content with what thou haft, tho’ 
it be f{mall, 
To hoard brings hate ; ; nor lofty 
thoughts purfue, 
He who climbs high endangers 
many a fall. 
Envy’s a fhade that ever waits on 
fame, 
And oft the fun that raifes it will 
hide ; 
Trace not in life a vaft expanfive 
{cheme, 
But be thy wifhes to thy ftate al- 
ly’d. 


Be mild oe: rata to thyfelf fe- 


Sotrath hall “hield thee, or from hurt 
or fear. 


IT. 
Think not of bending all things to 
thy will, 
Nor vainly hope that fortune fhall 
betriend ; 
, inconitant fhe, but be thou conftant 
ftill, 
Whate’er betide unto an honelt 


end. 
Yet needlefs dangers never madly 


rave, ; 
Kick not shy naked foot againft a 
nai 
Or ax ores ania the folution 


If at’ aa ‘pitcher ftrive which 
fhali prevail ? 
Be in thy caule asin thy neighbour’s 


clea 
So truth hall fhield thee or from 
hurt or tear. 


Whatever happens, happy in thy 
mind 

Bethou, norat thy lotin iferepine, 

He ‘eapegal all ili, whofe bofom is 1¢- 


Norway nor " weather will be al- 


Ways. fine. 
2M 2 Refide, 




































276 The Life of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Befide, thy home’s not hére, a jour- _In the meenaes. ppt of Chaucer’s 


_ Bey this, life he was gay and loved pleafure, 

A pilgrim thou, then hie thee on and his difpofition was amorous. 
thy way ; And if our poet indulged his inclie 

Look up toGQD, intentonheaven- nation too much in this refpett, we 
ly blifs, may alledge in his behalf, tho’ not 

Take what the road affords, and in excufe, yet in extenuation, not 
praifes pay ; only the uiual pleas of age and con- 

Shun brutal lofts, and feek thy ftitution, but the cuftom alfo of the 
foul’s high fphere; times, fince he lived in the moft gal- 

So truth fhall fhield thee or from lant reign from the conqueft. But in 
hurt or fear. his maturer age his manners much 


. altered, and his behaviour was mo- 

Chaucer was, as to his perfon, of deftand graveto a degree of cx- 
a middle ftature, and the latter part cefs; for which he was fometimes 
of his life imelined to be fatand cor- rallied by thecountefs of Pembroke, 
palent; which appears by thehoft’s who ufed to tell him, that his ab- 
bantering him in the journey to fence was more agreeable to her than 
Canterbury, and comparing Mapes his converfation, fince the firit was 
withhim. His face was flethy, his productive of agreeable pieces of wit 
features jufi and regular, his com- in his writings, but the latter was 
plexion fair, and fomewhat pale ; filled witha modeft deference, and 
his hair was of a dufky yellow, atoo diftant refpe&. And though 
fhort and thin ; the hatrof his beard his earlicr yearswere much devoted 
in two forked tufts, of a wheat cO- to gaiety and plea({ure, the follies of 
lour; his forehead’ broad and his youth were afierwards corrected 
fmooth, his eyes ufvally inclin- hy religion and philofophy ; and he 
ing to the ground ; and his whole himfelf {peaks witha penitent con- 
face full of livelinefs, a calm eafy cern of the many wanton fongs he 
fweetnefs, and a ftudious venerable had written in his younger years. 
afpect. As in. the characters Chaucer was of fo amiable a 
of his pilgrims he has defcribed temper, that he was almoft univer- 
them in fo natural a manner, that fally beloved ; and indeed fcarce 
the pencil of the ableft artift could any thing but the madne(s of party 
not have given us {6 full an idea of rage, could have made him ene- 
them as his words; fo likewife he mies. Of friendthips he fetected the 
has given us as jufta picture of him- belt, being familiar with, and 
felf. And, as Mr. Dryden obferves, elteemed by, the mof diftinguifhed 
that he faw all the pilgrims in the men of lettersin thatage. His m- 
Canterbury Tales, their humours, timacy with Gower, we-have had 
their features, and their very drefs, occafion to fpeak of in the life of 
as diftinétly as if he had fepped tharpoet. Another of his friends 
with them at the Zalard in South- was the perfon whom he calls the 
wark ; fo from the Teflament of philofophical Strode, in the in{crip- 
Love, fays Mr. Urry, one may con- tien of his ‘Troilus and Crefeide. 
ceive as perfect an idea of Chan- This was a celebrated philofopher 
cer’s behavior and actions in con- at that time of Merton college, and 
verfation, as if one were fitting in was tutor to Chaucer’sfon Lewis. 
the prifon with him, while he dif- Bale fays, he wrote feveral pieces ci 
courfed with Philofaphy. * The poetry, and particularly four books 
down-caftlook, the friét attention, of elegiacs. Another of our poet’s 
the labouring thought, the hand friends: was ‘Thomas Occleve; or 
waving for filence, the manner of Hockliffe. This gentleman was of 
addrefs it {peaking, the imooth fa- the office of the privy feal ; he wrote 
miliar way of arguing, the refpeét- a book called Cupid’s Letter, which 


fal way of itarting his objeétions, has been printed with Chaucer's 


and in fhort, every expretions in works, and by fome falfely afcribed 
that difpute, figures a livelyimage to him; which is acurious defence 
af him inthe mind of thereader. of, and atthe fame time an artful 
fatyr 
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fatyr upon women. He was a 
firit follower of the opinions of 
Wickliff. Nicholas of Lynne and 
John Some, both Carmelite monks, 
were among Chaucer’s carlielt 
friends. ‘They were both extremely 
well verfed in mathematical fcien- 
ces, and more efpecially the for- 
mer, who left behind him feveral 
learned works, and is commended 
by Leland, as having excelled in af- 
tronomy all who went before him. 
Chaucer is alfo fuppofed to have 
been perfonally acquainted with 
Wickliff. 

Chaucer’s reading was deep and 
extenfive, and his judgment found 
and difcerning ; and he was at the 
fame time communicative of his 
knowledge, and ready to correct 
with candour, or excufe the faults 
of his cotemporary writers. He 
knew how to judge of, and to ex- 
cufe the flips of thofe of weaker ca- 
pacitics, and pitied rather than ex- 
pofed the ignorance of that age. In 
one word, fays Mr. Urry, he was a 
great (cholar, a picafant wit, a can- 

id critic, a fociable companion, a 
ftedfaft friend, a grave philoiopher, 
and a pious chriftian. 

As a poet, our author has been 
defervedly confidered as one of the 
greateft, as well as earlieft, which 
this nation has produced, Allow- 
ing for thofe unavoidable defects 
which arife fromthe fluctuation of 
language, “his werks have iliil all 
the beauties which can. be withed 
for or expetted, in every {pecies of 
compofition which he attempted ; 
forit has been truly faid, that he 
excelled in all the different kinds of 
verfe in which he wrote. In his 
fonnets, or love longs, written when 
lie was a mere boy, there is not on- 
ly fire and judgment but great ele- 
ganceofthought, & neatnels of com- 
pofition. He was not unacquainted 
with the ancient rules of poetry, nor 
did he difdain to follow them, 
though he thought it the leaft part 
of a poct’s perfections. As he had 
adifcerning eyc, he difcovered na- 
ture yn all her appearances, and 
ftript<f every difguife with which 
the Gothic writershad cloathed her. 

Knew that thole dreiles would 
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change as times altered ; but that 
fhe herfelf would always be the 
fame, and that fhe could never fail 
to pleafein her imple attire, nor 
that writer who drew her fo; and 
therefore, defpifing the mean affif- 
tances of art, he copied her clofely; 
rile wasan excellent mafter of Jove 
poetry, having itudied that paffion 
in all its turns and appearances ; 
and Mr. Dryden prefers him upon 
that account to Ovid. His Trezles 
and Crefeide is one of the moft beau. 
tiful poems of that kind, in which 
love is curioufly and naturally de- 
{cribed, in its early appearance, its 
hopes and fears, its application, 
fruition, and defpair in difappoint- 
ment. ‘That in the elegaic poetry, 
he was agreat mafter, appears evi- 
dently by his Complaint of the black 
Knight, the poem called, La belle 
Dame fans mercy, and feveral of his 
fongs. And his great talentsinthe 
fatirical and comic way, are ftrik- 
ingly evident. ‘* He deferves, 
(fays the ingenious Mr. Warton) to 
be ranked as one of the firft Enelifh 
poets, on account of his admirable 
artifice in painting the manners, 
which none before him had ever at- 
tempied even inthe moft imperfect 
degree ; and it fhould be remember- 
ed to his honour, that he was the 
firft who gave the Englifh nation ina 
its own fat guage, an idea of H,- 
nour.” 

The learned and ingenious Roger 
Afcham, {peaking of Chaucer, calls 
him the Enelith Homer; and alfo 
adds, that he values his authority 
equal to that of Sophocles, or Euri- 
pides,in Greek. Andthecelebrat- 
ed Sir Philip Sydney, in his Defence 
of Poefe, ipeaks thus of him, Chau- 
cer undoubtedly did excellently in 
his Troilus and Crefeide; of whom 
truly I know not whether to marvel 
more, either that A4ein that mifty 
time could fee fo clearly, or wein 
this clear age walk fo’ itumblingly 
after him.”? Agreeable to which, 
Sir John Denham fays, 


** Old Chaucer, like the morninz 
far, 

“To us dticovers 
*f. far : 


day from 
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** His light thofe mifts and clouds 
** diffolv’d, 

** Which ovr dark nation long 
‘** involv’d ; 

*¢ But he defcending to the 
“* fhades, 

** Darknefs again the age in- 
** vades.”” 


(To be coutinued.) 


A View of Pousticar Letters 
avhich have appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


THe Con/ftitutionali, in the Pub- 
lic Advertifer, fays, ‘** If I have 
exprefled myfelf in my lait letter 
with fomething of feverity againfi the 
prefent Miniltry, the occafion me- 
thinks will juftify me, without my 
incurring a cenfure, which I hope I 
fhall never deferve, that of being 
under the dominion of party an 
prejudice. Every propofal to re- 
lieve the poor and induftrious part 
of this exhaufted kingdom, carries 
with it fuch an air, of humanity 
and benevolence, as muft needs en- 
title it to the fair hearing, and feri- 
ous confideration of our Minifters; 
unlefs they chufe to. be thought 
devoid of the common feelings of 
compaflion for their fellowecrea- 
tures. But how fuperior 1s the 
claim, when the propofal as not 
only fpecious, but feafible ;,.nay, 
when it is evident at firft fight that, 
without the leaft detriment to the 
public, it may_be.carried into im- 
mediate execution 7? Of this nature 
was the motion that was made bya 
moft benevolent Member of an au- 
guft affembly, for the duties. upon 
malt and beer to be infpected; 
that the néat produce might be. af- 
certained, and fome method pro- 
vided for raifing it in a manner lefs 
oppreffive to the indigent and in~ 
duftrious. Such. a, motion.as, this 
was neceflary, before he.could pro- 


pofe his fcheme for a Rergat of 


the-additionai duty upon beer +: but 1 
was quafhed through a prepofterous 
apprehenfion that the revenue would 
fuffer ; though this might have. been 
emia by laying a tax of one 

alfpenny a pound upae fugars-; or 
by reducing the number of Puace- 
MEN and Pensionens-thole lazy 
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vermin, that are generated by floth 
and idlenefs, and crawt about this 
wretched Capital. Every tax is be» 
neficial or ruinous, in -proportion 
as it falls upon the wealthy,~or the 
indigent; and as the expences in 
collecting it, or thofe that neceffa- 
rily attend it, are eafy.or extrava- 
gant. Confidered in this . light, 
there never was invented fo perni-~ 
cious and execrable a tax, as the 
additional duty upon beer ; for it falls 
almoft wholly upon the poor and 
labouring part of the. people; and 
though it does not bring in to the 
revenue three thoufand paunds a 
year neat produce, it {crews out of 
labour and indufiry almof. one 
WHOLE Mituion. The additional 
duty upon beer, falls almoft wholly 
upon the poor and needy——it 
fteals from them their: property, 
which they earn with. the {weat of 
their brow——it robs them of their 
fupport, nourifhment, and com+ 
fort--—--it is. the fad occafion of 
their ftrength being diminifhed, 
and their health impaired-----and 
if it fhould continue a few years 
longer, we fhall fee (a. fhocking 
fight. indeed !) the once bold, ‘lufty, 
beer- drinking Briton, dwindled away 
into a MoghuirPastiars with a pair 
of thin fhriveled jaws, adong, lank, 
finewlefs back, and two. tottering 
{pindle-fhanks---the king See: 
ton of frigazeed. frogs and Joup- 
meagre ! : 

Lynceus, in the St. :James’s Chro- 
nicie, fays, ** Itgrieves me to fee & 
fet, of ~hearted wretches ré- 
viling the memory, and tramplin 
upon the afhes of the celebrat 
Anti-Sejanus.. A gentlémany who 
has doné more fervice: to his coum 
try, than perhaps any.man in ite 
Few had eyes piercing enough to 
= to the bottom of that “profound 


itician’s defigns); and he hat in-° 
deed been too often taken for the 
very reverfe of whathe was.) Many” 

enough to think,’ 

that he has been keptan pay y thé’ 
3; 


have been fooli 


b 
Twitchers, the Shepherds; &&,° 
Bat thefe \are»all« vile: calam 
ni¢es.---++-+>MIr. -Anti+ Sejanus was 


a faft. friend .of: the prefent’ MP” 
were - 
ironical, « Indeed, “he! was? excee 


niflers, andi alb his writin 


fively 
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fively fevere uponthe late Admi- 
nitration: for in his fpecies of 
writing, -you know, a man is de- 
graded ip proportion as he is ex- 
alted, and is honoured the more he 
is abufed and vilified. [I have been 
highly pleafed, and moft amazingly 
delighted, nay, could not forbear 
laughing, and crying; oh the fly 
rogue | when I rzad of a conftella- 
tion of the brighteft virtue, which 
had been feen un the charatter of a 
Twiccher, when the gentlenefs of 
Mr. Shepherd was extolled, & Anti- 
Sejanus fpake in the higheft terms 
of. the _patriotifm of that noble 
duke, who was for reducing the 
plampnefs of jolly Englifhmen, and 
charitably. putting a little fefh upon 
meager» Frenchmen’s bones. His 
lamentations and tears over his un- 
happy country, deprived of the af- 
fiftance, the protection, and the 
comfort of the moft upright, the 
moit able, the moft fagacious, the 
moft, &c. &c. &c, extorted from my 
eyes tears of joy. 





—_— Quis talia fando 
TLemperet: a lachrymis. I 


In the fame manner, for fome 
time, he abufed and be-laboured 
Mrs Pitt: twill finding: that. that 
gentleman was a real friend to ‘his 
country, he befiowed on him, in his 
ironical: manner, a profufion of en- 
comtumss ‘The high things he has 
faid. of the gentlememin'the Admi- 
niftration are fo extremely fulfome, 
that: J fotbear to mention. them ; 
yes they) are the more obliged ‘to 

i@; for.ovt. of compliment to 
them’ he. did wiolence°to his own 

¢nius,/ and endeavoured to be as 
ftupid as poflibie; in his commen- 
dations of che lare (—-~ If know 
not what} to.make them more ric)- 
culous, 

dp. this manner, Sir, he conti- 
nved s0 be for .the Adminiftration, 
by. writing-againft them, till he had 
fixed.them, in all appearance, firmly 
in, their odeatsy cand chen” haviig 


fi reat purpofe of his 
polities ies Rermnok tiumphantly 
#¢d ins tranfportsiof joy. 
edhatuwhat I:have faid is not 
mere fancy, may) beodemonftrated 
fromthe ‘name which this gentle- 
man ufed to fubfcribe. Anti-Seja- 
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nus, i.e. Janus againft bim/felf.---So 
tnat he is always to be unaerftood 
by the rule of contraries, as againf 
what he feems to be for, & wice 
verfa. 

Mifo-Pfeudos, in the Public Ad- 
vertifer, fays, ** An abfence from 
town during the holidays prevented 
my receiving your papers in time 
to have taken notice of 4nti-Seja- 
nus’s lait letter fooner; not that the 
{tile and matter of this inconfiltent 
dec!aimer merit more attention than 
ufual, but that IJ think he has 
changed the manner of his aitack, 
as he ventures at length to ftep out 
in his natural colours. 

Formerly he piqued himfelf, for- 
footh, on being a candid and difintee 
refed writer, inclining to no party, 
but {wayed entirely by the good of 
his country; he looked upon the 4i/- 
tin@ion ot Whig and Tory as odious, 
thefe names conveying to different 
perfons different or arbitrary ideas, 
and often no ideas at all. 

The waters of Bath, however, 
having purged his underftanding, 
(for, gentle reader, the brains of 
this’ man have long lain in his 
gats,) ‘he is brought to confefs that 
the Patriot Miniftry is a Whig Mi- 
nifiry, ahd de, the doughty cham- 
pion of their enemie¢s, a downright 
Tory. Having endeavoured withe 
out.ficcefs for thefe wine months 
paft*to miflead the public from the 
paths of liberty by afalfe lure, he 
now 4s foolifhly attempts to en{nare 
theny by his natural tone cf voice. 
I ah a°Tory, Ob ye people of Engg 
land, life to my atlmoniticns, and Le~ 
Ware. of the Whigs ; they are Ke- 
PUBLICANS, LeveLiers, and Fa- 
NAPICS, 

[t is not iny intention to enter 
intoa difcuffion of the words Whig 
and Tory’; for although it may not 
be’ very eaty to define them accu- 
rately, yet théy are fo well undere 
ftood, that the meaning conveyed . 
by them is in general very uniform. 
iy true Enghfhman feels a fenfe 
of pleafaré at thé found of the word 
Whig; asof Jorror at that of Tory ; 
hence the great caution of the anti- 
minifteriqal writérs to confound the 
appellations ds far as they could, 
and hot to avow their party openly. 
Finding, 
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Finding, however, this caution in- 
effeGiual, and the public too fharp- 
fighted to be impofed rpon by ap- 
pearances, they at length threw off 
the mafk, and their champion fteps 
forth with his beaver up in defence 

f Tor yisM. 

Notwithftanding his bare faced 
denial of the fae, Anti-Sejanus fet 
out with declaring that he would 
never quit the Favourite till he had 
hunted him down; till he had dragged 
him from his lurking bole, although 
faclicred under the foadow of a great 
xame; and yet, after the xra ot the 
famous convention. he foftened all 
at once from malice and rancour to 
terms not cf reproach; he was no 
longer that robber end extortioner, 
that over-srown favourite, to whom 
they difaained to fubmit, and with 
whom ‘hey {corned to treat, but he 
was that Nobleman fufpeied of ar- 
bitrary principles. The convention, 
héwever, having proved abortive 
and difgracefai to the B d fac- 
tion, I thal? not wonder if Ann- 
Sejanus fhould refume his former 
file, and again befpatter the Favou- 
rite, whom his party fo meanly 
courted, and by whom they were 
fo defervedly reje&ted and defpifed. 
Such a condett will be quite of a 
piece with his former. 

In the fame prevaricating Manner 
has be dealt with the publicin re- 
gard to the great Commoner. After 
numberlefs panegyricks, in flrains 
of the moft fuliome flattery, he 

dded with the moft infolent at- 
tacks of ilJiberal abufe. 

‘J. Freeman, in the Public Adver- 
tifer, fays, ** Anti-Sejanus has at 
length unhappily experienced, that 
the Bath can be of no fervice in bis 
dilorder. Whatever fmall effe& 
frequent ablutions might have had 
in {weetening his outfide cafe, it is 
now tod apparent that neither the 
internal nor external ufe ¢f the 
waters have had the leaft effec in 
purifying his inward man, or recti- 
fying the depravity of his mind. 

He once more appears before us, 
in Stare guo, under his old figna- 
ture, and we have not the fmaileit 
reafon to doubr his identity ; he is 
individually the fate now that he 
was before his expedition, dnd it is 
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as impoffible to miftake him, as he 
has always found it, and ever will, 
to eftape dilcovery under any dif. 
guife. As the fox is betrayed by 
his fmell, fo there is a certain fcent 
attending Anti-Sejanus that will for 
ever betray him under every co. 
vering. 

His letter from Bath is a com- 
pendium or epitome of all his poli- 
nical writings; he fhews usin one 
dranght a fketch of his whole me. 
thod. According toinvariable cut 
tom, he charges his opponents with 
falfhood, flander, virulence, moa- 
lice, and abufe, which are the only 
excellencies that ever diftinguithed 
himfelf as a writer. 

With the fame ftrict conformity 
to his ufual confiftence, he who had 
{fo long and fo often condemned the 
revival of party diftin@ions; who 
had fo repeatedly denied the charge 
of Toryifm, which had been {o 
ftrongly {upported againft him and 
his party ; who even in his laft ler- 
ter preaches up moderation to his 
adverfaries, 2nd exhorts them to re- 
frain from abufe and inveétive ; yer 


this very man, in the fame letter, 


modeftty affures us, that the Whigs 
are a herd of mifcreants, compofed 
of fanatics, republicans, enthufi- 
afts, and levellers, (1 wonder he 
did not mix fome White Boys 
amongft them, to complete the 
group,) defcribes them as enemies 
toGop, the King, and to fociety, 
who are preaching rebellion at the 
tabernacles, and plotting the ruin 
of theircountry at St. St-----ns. O 
indignant reader, be not furprized, 
for it is Anti-Sejanus himfe\f who 
holds forth. 

Mercutio, in the Public Adver- 
tifer, fays, ** As we fhould only 
judge of the abilities of men in of- 
Kee from their concudét, and theef- 
fetts artfiing from that conduét, | 
would beg the incorrigible ' Apti-S¢- 
janus to acquaint the werld, and 
give us fome proofs (and not batren 
profeifions) cf any good effects the 
talents Of the late adminiftration 


produced to the nation, add by” 


them we fhall judge if they were 
men qualified for the fations they 
WETE Ilis 
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. need repetition. 


On Religious Indufiry, 


Divefted of all prejudice, take a 
review of their conduct from the 
firft overtures fur a peace ; trace it 
thro’ every occurrence in the nego- 
ciauion, and their fubfequent beha- 
viour, what the conclufions we mult 
make? fuch as [ believe neither 
they, nor Anti-Sejanus himfelf, 
would chufe to allow us; namely, 
that they were either the greateft 
F——s, orgreatett R-{————s up- 
on earth. I fuppofe, like himfeif, 
they would rather compound for 
being taken for the latter, than 
thought the former: They have 
mine, and I believe the confent of 
the world, to take their choice. 

Theie men, with all their great 
talents, gave us a peace, an excile, 
and a Stamp act ; efpouled a tyrani- 
cal exercife of General Warrants, 
gave into a total neglect of the ho- 
nour of the nation, aod the intereit 
of fubje¢ts, witnefs the Canada 
Bills and Manilla money. Thefeare 
indubitable procfs of their abilities 
and knowledge. The fenfe the 
kingdom has expreiled ot them, 
confirms it, and too notorious to 
I again affert, they 
had either very bad H—ds, or worie 
H—rts. 


Oz Reticious Inpustry. 


A$ the providence of Gop hath 
furnifhed mankind with the 
means of dodi/y {upport and pleafure 
attainable by their natural. fagacity 
and bodily application, fo in like 
manner hath he provided them with 
the means <f rauonal improvement 
and /piritual delight attainable by 
the proper ufe of their f{piritual fa- 
culties, As the mind opens, and the 
rational faculties enlarge, from a 
ftate of infancy to mature age, fo the 
means of knowledge become more 
ample and extenfive, and the fouices 
of intellectual improvement and 
pleafure are enlarged. By parental 
infrudtion, by reading and conver- 
fation, by ftudy and reflection, by 
an obfervation of aclions, charafters 
and events, the naturai inguifitive- 
neisof the human mind is gratified, 
and the foul excited to a {piritual 
difcernment of the truth cf fenti- 
ments, and of the beauty and utility 


se 


revelation is added: 
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of religious principles and virtuous 
actions. As “ thereis  ipirit in 
man, and the infpiration of the 


** Almighty hath givea him under- 
“* flanding, / in fad God teacheth us 
** more than the beaits of the field, 
‘* and maketh us wifer 
** fowls of the air.” 
rable difpofition of all his works, 
by the continual courfe of his pros 
dence, by great and itriking events, 
by repeate 

inftructs all mankind, addrefling 
their underitandings and exciting 
their attention, leading them to that 
knowledge of truth and fenfe of vir- 
tue, which fuftain and cheriih the 
rational part of their nature. 


than the 
By the admi- 


experience in life, he 


And to us Chriitians the Gofpel- 


which as it 
conveys to us the cleareit doctrines 


of true religion, and the purett fen- 


timents aes. enforced by the 
properelt and weightieit motives ; 
as it difcovereth and afcertaineth 
to us a future and immortal life; 
fo it is in the highelt fenfe a provi- 
fion for our rational nature, and is 
ftiled by our SAVIOUR with pe- 


culiar propriety and emphaiis, The 


Sood which endureth to everla/fting 


life, 

Let us attend to the fuperior ex- 
cellence and worth of the ipiritual 
provifion Gop hath afforded us 
above the /upalies of his providence 
with regard to our bodily nature; 
as the former is adapted to the 
more excellent part of our nature: 
as it contributes more to our prefent 
happinefs: and as it is permanent 
and everlailing, 

The excelience of human nature 
confifts in us being endowed with 
the faculties of a reafonapble Being. 
And the intiructions of religion, the 
precepts of virtue, and the motives 
of a life tocoime, are proper to the 
cultivation and improvement of 
our reafonable nature and hicheit 
faculties. ——-T he external gifts of 
divine providence are iuited to the 
animal nature, and ferve to nourifh 
and adorn the body and gratify the 
fenie. But the other are pecuiiar to 
the foul, and are proper to correét 
its errors, enlarge its capacity, re- 
fine its difpotition, and toendue it 
with itrength and beauty, vircue and 

2N happinefs. 
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=O On Religious Induftry. 


happinefs. As much as the foul 
then is more excellent than the bo- 
dy, fo much fuperior in value arethe 
means of  fpiritual improvement 
and pleafure, to all thofe things 
which contribute merely to bodily 
nutriment and gratification.—And 
the mind is moit capable of acquifi- 
tions and improvements. Theani- 
mal appetites and capacitiesare foon 
filled up and fatiated: and how 
much labour fo evcr we may be- 
flow, or how large provifion hives 
we may make forthem, itis notin 
our power to prolong or enlarge 
them beyond very narrow limits. 
But the more themind is already cul- 
tivated and improved, it becomes 
the more capable of receiving ftill 
ereater improvements. All acqui- 

tions of a rational and moral kind 
ferve asa foundation of further at- 
tainmeats.——lIn this fenfe our Sa- 
viour’s words are to be underftood : 
To him that hath fhall be given ; that 
is, to him that hath already im- 
ete the faculties and means of 


‘knowledge and virrue, more fhall 


be given, and he fhall have abun- 


‘dantly. 


In the next place, the provifion 
Gop hath made for our fpiritual ca- 
pacities and defires is not only 
adapted to the more excellent part 
of.our nature, but contributes in the 
largeit degree to our happinefs. He 
that can doubt of this hardly de- 
ferves the name of a rational crea- 
ture. Whofoever can efteem thofe 
gratifications which the brutes are 
equally capable of, as fuperior to 
thofe pleaiures which are peculiar to 
tatioral beings, muithave a deprae 
ved underitanding, and be fank be- 
Jow the dignity of human nature. 
For this, we may appeal even to the 
common fenfeand judgement of man- 
kind. For, how much foever men 
in their practice are devoted ‘to 
riches, pomp and animal pleafures, 
and how alluring foever thefe things 
may appear to the imagination dre/- 
fed in poetical fictions and artificial 
embeilifhments, yet no perfons are 
held in fo general contempt, or 
thought fo mean and miferable, as 
they who are abardored to thefe 
purfuits, and have loft all tafle and 
capacity for rational enjoyments. 


On the other hand, gone arefo much 
admired and accounted happy, 12 
the fober judgment of mankind, as 
they 'whofe minds are fuperior to 
riches and pleafures, and formed to. 
rational and virtuous delights-— 
Let us fuppofe two charatters, one 
of each kind, and compare them. 
One places all his happinefs in 
worldly poffeflions, and in faring 
fumptuoufly every day ; lives a mere 
bratal life, knows no higher felicity 
than that ot pratifying his fenfes ; 1s 
entirely regardlefs of the good of fo~ 
ciety, & defires only to pleale him- 
felf ; hath no fentiments of religion 
and virtue, no tafte for knowledge 
and mental entertainments. The 
other delights above all things in 
the acguilition of knowledge, the 
ftudy of religion, and the perfor- 
mance of worthy and beneficent.ac- 
tions; is chiefly follicitous, not 
*“‘ what he fhall eat or drink, or 
‘* wherewithal he fhall be cloath- 
*© ed;” and is chiefly induftrious, 
not in heaping up riches and tem- 
poral provifions ; butin cultivatin 
the rational part of his nature, an 
laying up in ftore intelleétual trea- 
fures and delights. Can any one 
hefitate, which of thefe charaéters 
to prefer in his efteem ; or to deter- 
mine, which of them underftands 
and-enjoys the beft happinefs of 
life? The former, not even wealth 
and grandeur, which are fo apt to 
dazzie the eyes of men, can fecure 
from the generai fcorn and con- 
tempt of mankind. The latter is 
applauded and efteemed wife and 
happy, even by men whofe lufts and 
pathons will not{iuffer them to imi- 
tate the noble example. And 
this confequence refults from the na- 
ture of things. Animal gratifications 
cannot adminifter a happinefs to the 
mind equal orcom ourable to rational 
enjoyment, tho’ the former were ex- 
empt from all the difquietudes of 
fear and remorfe, and all other 
temporal inconveniences which at- 
tend unrighteous and criminal pur 
fuits. ‘They are in themfelves of an 
inferior and meaner kind; and can 
contribute but in a {mall degree to 
the true enjoyment of human life; 
and when not moderated by the go 
‘verning powers of reafon and con: 
icience, 
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fcience, are always prejudicial, and 
deftructive of tranquillity and hap- 
pinels. 

Add to this, that the provifion 
Gop hath made for our rational ca- 
pacity is that food of the foul which 
endureth to everlafting life. ‘The 
{piritual part of our nature wil! fur- 
vive the animal part and live after 
death ; and the ftores cf knowledge 
and virtue repofited in the mind 
will remain there, and be a growing 
treafure and an encreafing fource of 
delight to eternal ages. The 
ftrength, health, and life of the foul 
depend on this fuppor: ; and if it is 
deititute of this provifion, it will be 
poor and miferable, and perith for 
ever. But the knowledge of tru:h, 
the difpofitions of piety, and the 
love of virtue, prepare the foul for 
the happinefs of a nobler flate of be 
ing; where freed from all animal in- 
cumbrances, it will arrive to the en- 
joyment of {piritual and intelle@tual 
delights, in a higherdegree than it is 
capable of in the prefent fate. How 
much occafion foever, therefore, we 
have to labour for the meat that pe- 
rifoctb, and reafon to acknowledge 

e divine goodnefs in rewarding 
human indaftry with fruitful feafons 
and an abundance of provifions for 
the animal life, which will foon be 
at anend ; yet we are infinitely more 
obliged to receive with thankful- 
neis and to improve with diligence 
the provifion he hath made for the 
nobler, the rational life, which will 
continue for ever, 

[To be concluded in our next. | 


An Account of the Culture of Lucerne, 
in broad-cafi and by drill; for 
which the Author received a gold 
medal from the Society for the En- 
courazement of Arts, &c, 


THE farm on which the follow- 
Ing experiments were made, is 

a Rrong clay ; a foil, in the opinion 
Of all writers in agriculture, the 
moit unfriendly to lucerne. Encou- 
raged however, by M, Lullin de 
Uhatevaux’s ex periments, the own- 
€fwas tempted totry how the lu- 
Cerne would fucced when treated in 
© manner he propofes; and in 
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the year 1761, he fowed a field of 
about three acres with lucerne in 
drilis, two teet afuncer. During the 
firit year, he cauled it to be weeded 
carefully; and from the places 
where it grew toothick, he fup- 
plied thofe in which it had failed. 
Afier every weeding, he caufed the 
intervals to be ftirred with a horfe- 
hoe, refembling M. Lullin’s fingle 
cultivator, which manuifeltly revived 
the plants. 

In 1762, the plants throve great- 
ly, beimg kept clean, and horfe- 
hoe’d asin the forimer year; and the 
fociety having publifhed a premium 
for a comparative trial between lu- 
cerne fown in broad cait, and in 
drills, he determined to try one 
partof that experimeat on this held, 
and notto beftow on his lucerne 
any manure whatever, or to give 
it any other help than the horie- 
hoe. 

In 1763, the plants were arrived 
ata fize to yield fo tull a crop as to 
maintain five.horfes, from the mid- 
dle of May to the end of autamn, 
or about five months. Thefe horfes, 
though conftaatly worked very 
hard, had neither corn or hay giveh 
them during all this time: and 
yet they continued in ftrengrh and 
{fpirit, and grew fat. A horie which 
in May was fo weak, and in fy bad 
a ftate of health, chat it was thought 
he could not live, foon recovered, 
when fed with lucerne. The 


plants were in genera! between three 


feet and three feet anda half, ac 
the firlt and fecond cuiting. The 
plants made fo many ¢fhoots, and 
thefe fhosts branched io much, that 
in three weeks alter every Cutting, 
or fometimes jooner, the siteryale 
quite difappeared; the whole field 
being fo equally covered, that it 
looked as if fown in broad calt. Dee 
cember 1703, and January and Fc 
bruary 1764, having been unccme 
moaly rainy, the water flood in iome 
parts of the field ; and chough there 
was generally fucn declivity, as that 
it might have becn carried off, he 
refolved to let it remain, in order to 
fee what effect it would have on the 
lucerne.. When the lucerne began 
to rife in the reft of the field in 
fpring, he found that wherever the 
| 2N2 water 
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water had ftood, the plants were 
killed. He fupplied this lofs by 
tranfplanting lucerne from other 
parts; and thefe parts throve very 
well. By a continuance of the fame 
treatment, the lucerne remains in a 
very flourifhing ftate ; and retain- 
ed a beautiful verdure and vi- 
gour, during the very great draught 
of the fummer1765. It has yield- 
ed four cuttings every year, and 
fometimes five. 

Having obferved in a root of lu- 
cerne taken up in the winter, that 
the {pring fhoots had no connection 
orconcern with the remains of the 
fhoots of the preceeding fummer, 
but proceeded from numbers of lic- 
tle rubercles, with which the head 
of the root was fet very thick; it 
appeared evident, that the plants 
could not futtain any damage, tho’ 
covered with a depth of earth dor. 
ing the winter. This fugeefted a 
hint, that the intervals might be 
plowed as deep as poffible early in 
the wiater, turning the earth on the 
beds; and that by betting the earth 
remain in this condition till fpring, 
the clay or frong foilin which the 
lucerne grew, would be mellowed, 
or loofened, by the winter's froit 
& rain ; and being harrowed {mooth 
in February, the frefh lateral roots, 
fhot ovt in the fpring, would find a 
fine freth mould to extend themiclves 
in, which mutt tend greatly to the 
benefit of the plants. This thought 
was confirmed by experiment ; for 
the {pring crop is amazingly vigo- 
rous ever fince this practice was fol- 
lowed ; and the fhoots, though of 
great length, and moft plentifully 
fupplied with branches, are {fo 
ftrong, that no rain or wind lays 
them, even when they have ftood to 
be in full bloom, as is the cafe with 
part of the firit crop; the hories 
not being able to coniume the lu. 
cerne aleve part of it is neceflarily 
in bloom. Another advantage ari- 
jing from this practice is, that the 
grafs which takes root near the 
plants, and which cannot be other- 
wife dettroyed but by hand hoeing, 
is killed by being fo long covered 
with the earth laid onthe beds. 

In 1761, a fpot of ground of an 
exattly fimilar toil was inclofed for 


a kitchen garden ; and there bein 
part of it, which was not oe a, 
for other ufe,in the foring of 1762 
it was fown with lucerne in broad 
cafl, asa counter experiment to the 
former. The warmth of the gar- 
den, and the partiality of the gpar- 
dener to this method, who held the 
held experiments very cheap, gave 
his lucerne every advantage that 
could be defired. It came up well, 
& was kept free from weeds ; buvit 
neither grew fo fait, nor fo high as 
the lucerne fown in drills. This 
difference became much more fenfi- 
ble during the fecond and third year: 
For in 1764 the field lucerne had got 
the ftart of it fo far, that this did nor 
rife to half the height, nor did it 
yield a 4th of the quantity of fod- 
der; fo that he thought it needlefs 
to profecute the comparifon further. 
Seeing fo very remarkable a difte- 
rence between the lucerne raifed in 
drills, and that raifed in broad caft, 
he refolved to try what fhare of this 
advantage might be placed to the 
horie-hoe, and what to the diftance 
at which the plants flood; which 
diftance afforded the roots more room 
to extend in. With this view, in 
1764, he fowed a netghbouring field 
in rows two feet afunder, intending 
to horfe hoe one half, and to keep 
the other free from weeds by hand- 
hoeing only. ‘Che months of Aprii, 
May, and June of that year was fo 
very dry, that the plants came up 
thin, and the clay was become to 
hard, that the horie-hoe could not 
be made ule of till late in the year. 
Even with this difadwantage there 
was feen a manifeft difference, in 
favour of the plants that were horfe- 
hoe’d. The fame difference was 
alfo obfervable in the {pring of this 
year; but the uninterrupted drought 
of this fommer has kept the clay fo 
hard, that the horfeehoe could not 
be ufed. 

Computing the rent of the land, 
and the utmoft expence that can at- 
tend the horfe-hoeings and cuttings, 
it will be found, that feeding hories 
with lucerne will be a great faving, 
when compared with the price of the 
hay & corn which thefe horfes mu 
have neceflazily confumed in the 
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Oath of Abjuration 


fame time, being kept to equally 
hard labour. 


The Oath of Abjuration, on initiating 


a Protejtant into the Church of | 


Rome, viz. 


] Edward---, fon of Edward---, of 
Rye, in England, in the asth 
year of my age, perionally appear- 
ing in judgment, and kneeling be- 
fore you, Vicar of the Inquifition 
General of the States of---, having 
before my eyes the gofpels, which | 
touch with my own hand; and, 
knowing that no bedy can be faved 
out of that holy Catholick faith, 
which is held, preached and taught 
by the holy Mother Church, that is, 
the Catholick Apoftolick and Ro- 
man Church, whofe head and 
chief paftor is at prefent his Hol1- 
ne{s ; and againit which 
faith IT own and am forry I have 
rievoufly erred, becaufe born of 
Reitical parents, that are Pro:xe{- 
tants of the Church of England; 
and being by them, brought up, 
and taught the errors and Hereties 
of that impious feét of Protettants, 
I have held and believed them all, 
and efpecially, that there are but 
two Sacraments in the Church, that 
isto fay, Baytifm and the Lord’s 
Supper ; that in the Lord’s Supper 
there is not really the true body and 
blood of Chriit, but figuratively ; 
that the facred images are nor to be 
venerated, that the faints in heaven 
don’t pray for us ,and therefore they 
ought not to be invoked by us ; that 
after this life chere is no purgatory ; 
that the Pope is not the true Vicar 
of Chrift, nor the vifible head of 
the Church of God ; that facramen- 
tal conteffion, the mafs and indul- 
paces, are mere inventions of 
oman Catholicks, and that 
One may eat fiefh every day inditre- 
rently, and without exception; and 
other herefies and fuch-like errors. 
ut I being at prefent fure of the 
truth of the Holy Catholick faith, 
and likewife fure of the falfehood of 
the aforefaid fe&; with a fincere 
heart and unfeigned faith, I abjure, 
curfe, damn, & detett, all the afore- 
faid herefies, errors, and feéts, and 
all and every other herefy and fect, 
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which contradidts the aforefaid holy 
Church; ana I fwear, that I never 
will believe nor aflert the aforefaid, 
nor any other herefies ; neither will 
have a familiarity, or converfa- 
tion, in matters of the holy faith, 
with hereticks, or perfons fufpedted 
of herefy ; | alfo fwear and pro- 
mife, to fulfil and entirely perform, 
all the pe»ances that are, or fhali, 
be impofed on me by this holy of- 
hee; and in cafe | fhould tranfgrefs 
any of thefe promifes or oaths, 
(which may God forbid) I oblige 
myfelf to undergo all punihments 
and chaftifements whichare impofed 
by the facred Canon, and other ge- 
neral and particular conititations, 
againft {uch like tranfgreffions ; fe 
may God afliit me, and thefe holy 
goipels, which I touch with my own 
hand. ---- 1 Edward ----..----., 
have abjured, fworn, promifed and 
obliged myfelf as above, and I have 
recited, word by word, the prefent 
paper of my abjuration, which with 
my own hand is written. 


Letter from a Peruvian Princefs to the 
Chevalier Deterville, at Malta. 


RY your complaining of me, Sir, I 

know you are ignorant of the 
{tate from which I am juft drawn by 
the cruel cares of Celina. How 
could 1 write toyou? I thought no 
more. If any fentiment had remain- 
ed in me, doubtlefs it would have 
been that of confidence in you. But 
environed by the fhadows of death, 
the blood frozen in my veins, I was 
along time ignorant of my own exe 
iftence, eciot even my misfor- 
tunes. Why, O ye Gods, in call- 
ing me back to life, have you alio 
called to me that fatal remem- 
brance ? 

He is gone! I fhall fee him no 
more! He flies me! he does not 
love me! he has told me fo! every 
think with regard to me is at an end. 
He takes another wife, and honour 
condemns himto abandonme. it 
is well, cruel Aza! Since the fan- 
taftic hamour of Europe has charms 
for thee, why doit thou not alfo 
imitate the art that accompanies 
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284 An Account of the Culture of Lucerne, in Broad-caft and by Drill, 


water had ftood, the plants were 
killed. He fupplied this lofs by 
tran{fplanting lucerne from other 
parts; and thefe parts throve very 
well. By a continuance of the fame 
treatment, the lucerne remains in a 
very flourifhing ftate ; and retain- 
ed a beautifal verdure and vi- 
gour, during the very great draught 
of the fummer1765. It has yield- 
ed four cuttings every year, and 
fometimes five. 

Having obferved in a root of lu- 
cerne taken up in the winter, that 
the {pring fhoots had no connection 
orconcern with the remains of the 
fhoots of the preceeding fummer, 
but proceeded from numbers of lic- 
tle rubercles, with which the head 
of the root was fet very thick; it 
appeared evident, that the plants 
could not futtain any damage, tho’ 
covered with a depth of earth dur- 
ing the winter. This fugeefted a 
hint, that the intervals might 
plowed as deep as poffible early in 
the wiater, turning the earth on the 
beds; and that by betting the earth 
remain in this condition till fpring, 
the clay or frong foilin which the 
lucerne grew, would be mellowed, 
or loofened, by the winter's frot 
& rain ; and being harrowed {mooth 
in February, the frefh lateral roots, 
fhot out in the fpring, would find a 
fine freth mould to extend themiclves 
in, which muit tend greatly to the 
benefit of the plants. This thought 
was confirmed by experiment; for 
the {pring crop is amazingly vigo- 
rous ever fince this practice was fol- 
lowed ; and the fhoots, though of 
great length, and moft plentifully 
fupplied with branches, are {fo 
ftrong, that no rain or wind lays 
them, even when they have ftood to 
be in full bloom, as is the cafe with 
part of the firlt crop; the hories 
not being able to coniume the lu. 
cerne before part of it is neceflarily 
in bloom. Another advantage ari- 
jing from this praétice is, that the 
grafs which takes root near the 
plants, and which cannot be other- 
wife dettroyed but by hand hoeing, 
is killed by being fo long covered 
with the earth laid on the beds. 

In 1761, a fpot of ground of an 
exactly fimilar toil was inclofed for 


a kitchen garden ; and there bein 
part of it, which was not ae, 
for other ufe, in the foring of 1762 
it was fown with lucerne in broad 
cafl, asa counter experiment to the 
former. The warmth of the gar- 
den, and the partiality of the gar- 
dener to this method, who held the 
field experiments very cheap, eave 
his lucerne every advantage that 
could be defired. It came up well, 
& was kept free from weeds ; buvit 
neither grew fo faft, nor fo high as 
the lucerne fown in drills. ‘This 
difference became much more fenfi- 
ble during the fecond and third year: 
For in 1764 the field lucerne had got 
the ftart of it fo far, that this did not 
rife to half the height, nor did it 
yield a 4th of the quantity of fod- 
der; fo that he thought it needlefs 
to profecute the comparifon further. 
Seeing fo very remarkable a difte- 
rence between the lucerne raifed in 
drills, and that raifed in broad caft, 
he refolved to try what fhare of this 
advantage might be placed to the 
horie-hoe, and what to the diftance 
at which the plants flood; which 
diftance afforded the roots more room 
to extend in. With this view, in 
1764, he fowed a neighbouring field 
in rows two feet afunder, intending 
to horfe hoe one half, and to keep 
the other free from weeds by hand- 
hoeing only. ‘he months of April, 
May, and June of that year was fo 
very dry, chat the plants came up 
thin, and the clay was become to 
hard, that the horfe-hoe could not 
be made ule of cill late in the year. 
Even with this difadvantage there 
was feen a manileft difference, in 
favour of the plants that were horfe- 
hoe’d. The fame difference was 
alfo obfervable in the {pring of this 
year; but the uninterrupted drought 
of this fummer has kept the clay {fo 
hard, that the horfeshoe could not 
be ufed. 

Computing the rent of the land, 
and the utmoft expence that can at- 
tend the horfe-hoeings and cuttings, 
it will be found, that feeding hories 
with lucerne will be a great faving, 
when compared with the price of the 
hay & corn which thefe horfes muf 
have neceilazily confumed in the 
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Oath of Abjuration 


fame’ time, being kept to equally 
hard labour. 


The Oath of Abjur ation, on initiating 


a Prote/iaut into the Church of I 


Rome, viz. 


] Edward---, fon of Edward---, of 
Rye, in England, in the asth 
ear of my age, perionally appear- 
ing in judgment, and kneeling be- 
fore you, Vicar of the Inquilition 
General of the States of---, having 
before my eyes the gofpels, which 1 
touch with my own hand; and, 
knowing that no bedy can be faved 
out of that holy Catholick faith, 
which is held, preached and taught 
by the hcly Mother Church, thatis, 
the Catholick Apoftolick and Ro- 
man Church, whofe head and 
chief paftor is at prefent his Holl- 
ne{s ; and againit which 
faith T own and am forry I have 
rievoufly erred, becaufe born of 
Rieretical parents, that are Pro:ef- 
tants of the Church of England; 
and being by them, brought up, 
and taught the errors and Hereties 
of that impious feét of Protettants, 
I have held and believed them all, 
and efpecially, that there are but 
two Sacraments in the Church, that 
isto fay, Baptifm and the Lord’s 
Supper ; that in the Lord’s Supper 
there is not really the true body and 
blood of Chriit, but figuratively ; 
that the facred images are nor to be 
venerated, that the faints in heaven 
don’t pray for us ,and therefore they 
ought not to be invoked by us ; that 
after this life there is no purgatory ; 
that the Pope is not the true Vicar 
of Chrift, nor the vifible head of 
the Church of God ; that facramen- 
tal conteffion, the mafs and indul- 
encies, are mere inventions of 
oman Catholick:, and that 
one may eat fiefh every day inditre- 
rently, and withoutexception; and 
other herefies and fuch-like errors. 
But I being at prefent fure of the 
truth of the Holy Catholick faith, 
and likewife fure of the fallehood of 
the aforefaid fei; with a fincere 


heart and unfeigned faith, I abjure, 


curfe, damn, & deteft, all the afore- 
faid herefies, errors, and feéts, and 
ail and every other herefy and fed, 
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which contradiéts the aforefaid holy 
Church; ana I fwear, that I never 
will believe nor aflert the aforefaid, 
nor any other herefies ; neither will 
have a familiarity, or converfa- 
tion, in matters of the holy faith, 
with hereticks, or perfons fufpetted 
of herefy ; | alfo fwear and pro- 
mile, to fulfil and entirely perform, 
allthe pe»ances that are, or fhali, 
be impofed on me by this holy of- 
fice; and in cafe | fhould tran{grefs 
any of thefe promifes or oaths, 
(which may God forbid) I oblige 
myfelf to undergo all punifhments 
and chaftifements whichare impofed 
by the facred Canon, and other ge- 
neral and particular conititations, 
againft {uch like tranfgreffions ; fe 
may God afliit me, and thefe holy 
goipels, which I touch with my own 
hand. ---- 1 Edward ----.------, 
have abjured, fworn, promifed and 
obliged myfelf as above, and I have 
recited, word by word, the prefent 
paper of my abiuration, which with 
my own hand is written. 


Letter from a Peruvian Princefs to the 
Chevalier Deterville, at Malta. 


RY your complaining of me, Sir, I 

know you are ignorant of the 
ftate from which I am juft drawn by 
the cruel cares of Celina. How 
could | write toyou ? I thought no 
more. If any fentiment had remain- 
ed in me, doubtlefs it would have 
been that of confidence in you. But 
environed by the fhadows of death, 
the blood frozen in my veins, I was 
along time ignorant of my own exe 
iftence. I forgot even my misfor- 
tunes. Why, O ye Gods, in call- 
ing me back to life, have you alifo 
called to me that fatal remem- 
brance ? 

He is gone! J fhall fee him no 
more! He flies me! he does not 
love me! he has told me fo! ever 
think with regard to me is at an andi 
He takes another wife, and honour 
condemns himto abandonme. it 
is well, cruel Aza! Since the fan- 
taftic humour of Europe has charms 
for thee, why doi thou not alfo 
imitate the art that accompanies 
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Happy French women, you too 
are betray’d ; but you long enjoy 
that error, which would now be my 
only good. Iam killed by the mor- 
tal blow, while it is only preparing 
for you. Fatal fincerity of my na- 
tion, doft thou ceafe then to be a 
virtue? Courage, firmnefs, are you 
then crimes when occafion fo re- 
quires ? . 

Thou has feen me at thy feet, 
barbarous Aza!thou hatt feen thofe 
feet bathed with my tears——and 
thou art fled—— Horrible moment! 
why does not this remembrance de- 
prive me of life ? 

lf my body had not funk under 
the weight of my grief, Aza fhould 
not have triamph’d over my weak- 
nefs—— he fhould not have gone 
alone. I wouldhave followed thee, 
ingrate, I would heve feen thee, I 
would have died at leaft before thy 

res. 

Deterville, what fatal weaknefs 
has removed you to fuch a diftance 
trom me? You would have fuccour- 
ed me: what the diforder of my de- 
fpair could not have done, your 
re2fon, capable to perfuade, would 
have obtained: perhaps Aza might 
ftill have been here. But, Oh 
Gods!—already arrived in Spain at 
the height of bis blifs !—ufelefs re- 
grets, fraitlefs defpair, boundleis 
grief overwhelm me! 

Seek not, Sir, to furmount the 
obftacles which retain you 2t Malta, 
mn order to return hither. What 
would you do here? Fly a wretch 
who is no longer fenfible of your 
kindnefs, who is a torment to her- 
felf, and wifhes only to die. 


Remarkable Inflance of \nTEGRITY 
in a RomAN SENATOR. 


PELVIDIUS, a Senator of Rome, 

in the timeof Vefpafian, thought 
it became him to makea motion, 
which the Emperor, fenate and peo- 
ple, all conipired together to ob- 
ftruct; but ftill that univerfal com- 
binaton was not able to difcourage 
him from profecuting his purpofe, 
and atting according to the dictates 
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of his own reafon and confcience» 
Vefpafian was extremely defirous 
to get fomething paffed in the houfe 

which he forefaw Helvidius would 
be fure to oppofe. He therefore, 
knowing his humour, fent a mel- 
fage to defire he would not come to 
the houfe that day. Helvidius's 
return was, thatit was in the em- 
peror’s power to deprive him of his 
fenatorfhip, but folong as he con- 
tinued a member of x te body, he 
could not difpenfe with himfelf 
from attending the bufinefs of his 
poh. Well, (lays Vefpafian) I am 
content you fhould be there, pro- 
vided you will be fure not to {peak 
in the debates that fhail arife to-day, 
I engage to be filent, faid he, provid- 
ed my voice & opinion be not afked, 
Nay, but if you are there, you muft 
be advifed with, fays Vefpafian ; 
and if I be, replied Helvidius, I 
muft give my advice freely, and ac- 
cording to what I conceive mot 
reafonable and juft. But do it at 
your peril, faid Vefpafian; for be 
affured, if you are againft what I 
propofe, your head fhall pay for it. 
Sir, (returned clelvidius) You will 
do your part, & I fhall endeavour to 
do mine. It may be your bufinefs 
to fentence me to die; and it fhall 
be mine to die bravely and chear- 
fully. If you will pleafe to order, 
J fhali take care to tubmit. If 
a few fuch Heathen fenators as thele 
were to be exchanged for an equal 
number of the members of fome 
Chrifian fenates, the exchange 
would not be very much for we 
worle. 


Moral Maxims and Reflexions. 


EATERNAL worthip openly ace 

| knowledges a diety ; but wane 
of inward fenfe\in worthip fecretly 
denies it: To preient tlie living God 
with a carcafe of lifcleis worthip, 
is to pay him with thells of fervice, 
and fo to mock him. And it isa 
more admirable long {uftering in 
him to defer the punifhment of fuch 
devotion, than all the other fins in 
the world. 
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SeLectT Pieces of Pogrry. 


The Fox andthe Cav: A Faate, 
HE Fox and the Cat, as they tra- 
fk vell’d one day, 
ith moral difcourfes cut fhorter the 
way : 7 
¢ *Tis great, fays the Fox, to make juftice 
* our guide ! 
* How sodlke is mercy, Grimalkin re- 
ply’d.” 


Whilft thus they proceeded,—a Wolf 
from the wood, 
Impatient of hunger, and thirfting for 


blood, 

Ruth'd forth——as he faw the dull (hep- 
herd afleep, 

And feiz'd for his fupper an innocent 
fheep, 

jn vain, wretched viim, for mercy you 
bleat, 

When mutton’s at hand, fays the wolf, I 
mult eat, 

Grimalkin’s aftonifh’'d———The Fox 


ftood aghaft, 

To fee the fei! beaft at his bloody re- 
pait, 

© What a wretch, fays the cat," tis the 
* vileft of brutes : 

* Does he feed upon fiefh, when chere’s 
* herbage,———and roots ? 


* Cries the Fox—while our oaks gives 
* us acorns fo good, 

© What a tyrant is this, to {pill innocent 
* blood ?” 


Well, onward they march'd, and they 
moraliz’d ftill, 
*Till they came where fome poultry pick- 
ed chaff by a mill: 
Sly Reynard furvey’d them with glutto- 
nous eyes, 
And made (fpite of morals) a pullet his 
prize. 
Amoutfe too, that chanc’d from her co- 
vert to ftray, 
The greedy Grimalkin fecur’d as her 
prey. 
A Spider that fat in her web on the 
wall, 
Perceiv'd the poor victims, and pity'd 
their fall ; 
She cry'’d—of fach murders how guiltiefs 
am I! 
Se ran to regale ona new taken fly, 


Moral. 
The faults ofour neighbours with freedoay 


we blame, 
But tax not ourfelves, tho’ we praGite 
the fame, 
Tar MaRrrite Man, 


if AM married-——and bappy—with 
wonder hear this, 
Ye rovers and rakes of the age, 
Who ven at the mention of conjugal 
blifs, 
And whom only loofe pleafure engage. 
You may laugh, but, believe me, are all 
in the wrong, 
When you merrily marriage deride ; 
For to marriage the permanent pleafures 
belong, 
And in them we can only eonfide, 
The joys which from lawlefs conneétions 
arife, 
Are fugitive———never fincere-———— 
Oft enjoy’d with hafte, & oft fnatch’d by 
furprife, 
Interrupted by doubt and by fear— 
Put thofe which in iegal attachment we 


find, 
When the heart 
pure, 
Is from ev’ry imbitt’ring refie€tion re- 
fin’d, 
And, while life can tafte joy, will en- 


is with innocence 


ure, 
The love which ye boaft of deferves no 
fuch name, 
True Love is with Sentiment join’d, 
But your’s is a Paffion, a feverifh flame, 
Rais’d without the confent of the 
mind, 
When, dreading confinement, 
treffes hire, 
With this, and with that, quickly 
cloy’d : 
Ye are led and miifled, by a flatt’ring falfe 


ye mif- 


fire, 
And are oft by that fire deftroy’d. 
If you afk from what fource my felicity 
flows 
My Anfwer is fhort——from a Wife, 
Who, for chearfulnefs, fenfe, and good- 





nature I chofe, 
Which are beauties that charms us for 
life, To 
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288 Secect PiEces of Poetry. 
To make the Home the feat of perpetual And robs gay Flora of her {pringing flore, 


delight, To add new fweets were ail was twee 
Ev'ry moment each ftudies to feize ; before, 
And we find ourfelves happy ,from morn- Thus blefs'd, like Eden’s happy pair they 
ing to night, rove, 
By the the mutual, Endeavour to Each <5 ates with harmony 
pieafe, and lov 
Odoriferous Greens in ev'ry hedge 
On tHE SPRING, abound, 
One vuniverfal frefinefs decks the 
AIL welcome fpring ! ‘thou lov'd, ground, 
aufpicious guett ! And chearful nature gaily fmiles 
Whole blooming prefence fires my grate- around, 
ful breait. The honeft ruftick now his cott for- 
No wintry profpe&s now the fields de- akes, 
face, And thro’ the fields his daily rambles 
But chilling blafts to vernal airs give takes, 
piace; With curious eye he views the profp’rous 
Ambrotial ~b and foft defcending corn, 
fhow While fmiling gladnefs does his brow 
Refrefh the is and fpread the new adorn ; 
born fow’rs ; Joyful he fees the blooming orchard 
The grazing herds thro’ verdant paflures foot, 
range, And genial fun-beams nurfe the budding 
O’erjoy’d and pleas’d with the refrefhing fruit ; 
change ; The moitten’d mead with peafure fills bis 
The fportive lambs on funny hillocks lie, mind, 
And feather’d fongfters clap their wings Whofe graffy furface waves before the 
for joy ; wind : 


The toilfome bee to liberty reftor’d, Next, the old oak his admiration gains, 
Extraéts the juice which liquid blooms af- Who, bruis’d with lightning, ftorms, and 


ford. beating rains, 
Each morning gives the blufhing rofes Reviving tells "em, all their rage is vain, 
rth, Shoots forth his leaves, & once looks gay 
And adds new beauties to the teeming again, 
earth ; On ev'ry fide the pleafing fcenes invite, 
The dewy fweetnefs from the cowflips, Dear promis’d plenty charms his ra- 
drops, vith’d fight, 
The hills with pride unfold theirflow'ry{ And each new obje& gives him freth 
tops, delight. 
And breathing Zephyrs fan the fra- Oh! woul but man from this great 
grant crops. inftance learn, 
Rejoice ye fwains! the nymph fhali God's providential goodnefs to dif: 
now comply, cern ! 
And fcornful Cloe be no longer coy : Why does the earth her bounteous gifts 
Her glowing lip fhall give the vielding produce, 
kifs, But for unthinking man’s fupport and 
And kind indulgence crown the Lover's ufe ? 
blifs ; For him the corn in fertile valleys 
For this foft feafon does each paffion fhoots, 
move, For him the orchard yields her yearly 
Meits the hard heart, and tunes the voice! fruits ; 
to love. For him kind nature clothes the verdant 
‘The am’rous pair thro’ lawns and wood- meads, 
lands ftray, For him the oak his lofty branches 
To gather flow’ers, and tafte thefweets of fpreads : 
ay; O ! let us then adore the caufe fupreme, 
Link’d arm in arm, enamour’d walk And think how vaft the debt we owe to 
along, him ! 
While birds melodiouschant their ew’ning Let inward pleafureglow inev’ry breatt, 
fong. Let grateful praifes be with joy ex- 
The ardent youth, officicus love to thew, prefs’d, 


Culls cv’ry bank where purple vi'letsgrow, And let’s with rapture own how much 
we're bicke'd, 
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